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Abstract 


Reports from The National Center for Educational Statistics (2020) indicated that the 
reading level of students identified as English Language Learners (ELLs) is consistently lower 
than their non-ELL Peers. Virginia schools screen students in Kindergarten and determine which 
type of reading intervention is necessary for each child. Early reading intervention is implemented 
in schools, which usually requires trained staff. However, due to the significance of this early 
stage in preventing long-term reading struggles, this study focuses on strategies and educational 
resources that aid early reading intervention with English Language Learners in Kindergarten and 
First Grade, from home. The goal of the project was to develop a handbook that introduces 
English language learners’ parents and tutors to appropriate ways to support young children’s 
early literacy skills at home. Research on developing reading skills with English language 
learners, and early language development and literacy skills showed that phonemic awareness, 
letter-sound recognition skills and authentic literacy experiences were essential for children to 
succeed. The handbook collects elements of systematic early reading intervention and explains 
other resources that might be beneficial in supporting the literacy process at home. The project 


also includes directions in Spanish for non-English speaking families. 
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Chapter One: Introduction 


The Condition of Education (2020, National Center for Educational Statistics), reports 
student reading performance in the United States. The report states that the reading level of 
students identified as English Language Learners (ELLs) is consistently lower than the level of 
their non-ELL Peers. (National Center for Educational Statistics, 2020). The Dear Colleague letter 
(2015) advised that ELLs require a curriculum that prioritizes the acquisition of the English 
language literacy, even if it is above other subject areas temporarily. This is a matter of equality 
and opportunities for ELLs, but we are still falling behind. 

In my four years teaching Elementary ELLs in Northern Virginia, I experienced the need for a 
deeper knowledge and understanding of how literacy can be better taught. I became aware that 
both teachers and parents need to be prepared to fill in the gaps that these students might have in a 
timely manner. 

In order to provide the adequate services to ELLs, schools must start by identifying 
students’ language proficiency and early literacy skills from the onset of their education. If an 
appropriate initial assessment is not provided this can have a substantially negative impact on 
students’ lives. In a later study by the Department of Education of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
researchers found that early screening and intervention are fundamental to ensure filling the gaps 
these students confront in their school years (Siegel, 2018). But what strategies and educational 
tools are beneficial for early reading intervention with English Language Learners in their 


beginning stages of learning how to read? 


Further studies, presented by Klingner et al. (2006) suggested that ELLs that struggle with 
reading benefit from early intervention on phonological awareness. Considering the findings 
mentioned in the previous studies, there are two factors that are essential to provide beneficial 
services to ELLs that struggle with reading at the earlier stages of elementary education. First, 
there is screening, or early assessment; second, there is explicit intervention including 
phonological awareness, phoneme detection and segmentation (Siegel, 2018). 

Considering that the initial screening is already provided by the school, by applying the 
Phonological Awareness Literacy screening (PALS), This study focuses on strategies and 
educational tools that will be beneficial for early reading intervention with English Language 
Learners. We developed a handbook for parents and teaching assistants that will collect elements 
of systematic early reading intervention. This handbook will facilitate both hands-on and virtual 
tools that make possible for a person that has not necessarily been trained to support early 
phonemic awareness and literacy in the emerging stages. 

Early intervention aims to train students to develop the skill of hearing and manipulating 
sounds, to then gain the skill of identifying the alphabet, alphabet sounds and letter combinations, 
over time, students will gain speed and accuracy (Gyovai, Cartledge, Kourea, Yurick, & Gibson, 
2009). Also, the handbook provides tools for the practice of identifying beginning sounds, ending 
sounds and practicing sound-letter correspondence (Giambo & McKinney, 2004). 

By providing this tool, we expect to make this research supported method of intervention 
accessible for parents and teachers that work with ELLs, breaching the gaps that occur when a 
family is just starting to see their children emerge in literacy, but sometimes need more support to 
provide guidance at home. This project gains more importance during this pandemic, when many 


parents had to step up and teach from home due to school closures. 


Chapter Two: Literature Review 


Research indicates a strong correlation between reading development and academic 
success (Clearinghouse, 2009; Gunning, 2000; The Learning First Alliance, 1998). In English 
Language Learners (ELLs), improvements in language acquisition are closely related to 
children’s literacy levels (Peregoy & Boyle, 2008). Therefore, specific strategies must be 
employed to encourage language development and, subsequently, literacy. These strategies should 
be applied by both teachers and parents, who should build a culture that supports the development of 
children’s literacy as a collaborative effort. Improving reading in kindergarten and first grade 
ELLs 1s a goal that goes hand in hand with school expectations and child development, according 
to developmental research (McDevitt, 2010). Schools usually tailor their educational programs for 
this specific population, and in this chapter, we explore basic understandings for teachers and 


parents (Brown et al., 2019). 


In this literature review, I explore scholarship on the main topic, Early Reading 
Intervention with English Language Learners. First, I review the issue of literacy and ELLs. 
Second, I explore the topic of illiteracy and ELLs. Then, I describe the basic concepts required to 
set the expectations for adequate Early Reading Intervention. Last, I explain how parents can be 
present in this process and help their children bridge the gap that might exist due to insufficient 


support at home. 


English Language Learners and Literacy 


For ELLs in the United States, and particularly in the state of Virginia, the education 
system continues to focus on teaching primarily in the English language (Herrera & Murry, 2005; 
Virginia Department of Education, n.d.). However, recent research has indicated that to promote 
the development of Cognitive Academic Language Proficiency (CALP) (Cummins, 1979)— 
which increases academic knowledge and skills — students should be able to use their native 
languages (Brisk, 2006). Furthermore, their social and cultural backgrounds must also be 
considered, because it aids them with literacy development (Herrera & Murry, 2005). Students 
will need to understand the literacy process, through culturally relevant instruction that 
incorporates parental involvement; these interventions have been shown to have a positive impact 
on children’s educational outcomes, increasing their academic success (Herrera & Murry, 2005). 

Language development, fluency, and vocabulary are all vital for language acquisition and 
reading comprehension — also known as literacy — in children. Lipka and Siegel (2012) explained 
that strong literacy skills are needed to succeed in contemporary society. Reading proficiency 
involves the understanding of an extensive range of text types at an increasing skill level (Lipka 
& Siegel, 2012). Oral language has a profound impact on children’s preparedness for kindergarten 
as well as future academic success; this consists of phonology, grammar, morphology, 
vocabulary, discourse, and pragmatics (Grabe, 1991). The human brain utilizes a unique 
phonological code to represent linguistic information when processing both written and spoken 
language. This code can be different depending of the language, since they each have their own 
sets of sounds and rules for how phonemes are made into syllables and words (Peregoy & Boyle, 


2008). 


Children typically begin acquiring these skills at a young age, before they move on to 
print-based concepts such as sound-symbol correspondence and decoding (Grabe, 1991). 
Therefore, reading comprehension depends on language abilities — such as basic vocabulary and 
grammar — that have been developing since birth, as they enable children to understand words and 
their interrelationships in and across individual sentences in a text (Lipka & Siegel, 2012). It is 
important to note that bilingual children may have more highly developed metalinguistic skills 
than monolingual children; research suggests that when there is early exposure to a new language, 
the metalinguistic competence is stimulated (Lundberg, 2002). Children begin to think about 
linguistic form rather than content. Therefore, effective literacy programs take advantage of ELLs' 


increased ability to analyze form in language, utilizing explicit instruction in phonological 


awareness and phonics (Lundberg, 2002). 


Addressing Illiteracy 


According to research by Biemiller (2006), average children have acquired roughly 6,000 
root-word meanings by the end of the second grade, but the lowest quarter of them have only 
4,000. They are less likely to have the appropriate knowledge base and vocabulary necessary for 
comprehension of texts when they suffer reading difficulties. Consistent research suggests that the 
best solution involves consistently and persistently working in vocabulary development 
(Biemiller, 2006; Peregoy & Boyle, 2008). Beginning readers need instruction on how to 
manipulate phonemes — the smallest units of speech — which consists of segmenting these 
phonemes into smaller units of speech or blending them into words; this 1s an auditory skill 1s 


known as phonological awareness (Gyovai et al., 2009). However, it is also crucial for these early 


readers to learn the alphabetical principle, which is how to connect those manipulable sounds with 
their respective printed forms (1.e., phonics); these skills encourage reading fluency (speed and 
accuracy) as well as vocabulary knowledge and text comprehension (Gyovai et al., 2009). 
Therefore, it is essential to intervene as early as possible with appropriate teaching strategies, 
incorporating these five skills: phonological awareness, alphabetical principle, fluency, 
vocabulary knowledge, and text comprehension (Gyovai et al., 2009; Gunning, 2000). If these 
skills are not effectively taught, children will suffer reading deficits, continuing toward a 
downward trend as they progress into middle and high school. 

In reading, comprehension is the ultimate objective, which consists of three elements: the 
reader, the text, and the activity or purpose for reading (Lipka & Siegel, 2012). This interrelated 
process occurs because reading 1s an interactive process. There are numerous cognitive processes 
that are integrated for reading comprehension, such as working memory and phonological, 
syntactic, and morphological awareness; these processes can be significantly compromised in 
children with poor comprehension (Lipka & Siegel, 2012). Many different language skills are 
used for text comprehension, some of which include lower level lexical skills (e.g., word reading 
efficiency and vocabulary knowledge), sentence-level skills (e.g., knowledge of grammatical 
structure), and higher-level text processing skills (e.g., inference generation and comprehension 
monitoring) (Lipka & Siegel, 2012). Therefore, to improve the reading ability in students, there 
must be high levels of phonological processing as well as word recognition skills. Students need 
to have the ability to rapidly decode text, as fluency depends upon both speed and accuracy in 
word recognition (Lipka & Siegel, 2012). These processes are critical for effective local text 


processing, which also has a direct impact on reading comprehension (Lipka & Siegel, 2012). 


Assessing Students’ Literacy 


According to the Access Center (AC, 2005), teachers need to perform assessments to 
inform their instruction, determining student baseline performances. Students have diverse 
backgrounds and literacy skills, with some requiring specialized needs while others have mastered 
the planned teaching material. Literacy instruction must be designed to meet each student’s 
unique needs; therefore, assessments need to be conducted, both initially and periodically (AC, 
2005). These assessments have several purposes: They identify skills that need review, including 
reading achievement in children, which may encompass several concepts: phonemic awareness, 
letter knowledge, fluency, comprehension, and decoding (AC, 2005; (VDOE, n.d.). Teachers can 
obtain necessary information on the types of skills their students may or may not have grasped. A 
second reason to assess these children is to monitor their progress; the assessments allow teachers 
to know which students may require review prior to covering additional content, as well as those 
who are ready to move on to the next lessons (AC, 2005). Assessments guide teacher instruction. 
Teachers are able to make informed decisions about appropriate teaching plans for students, while 
demonstrating their instruction’s effectiveness; this helps them to know if they need to make 
changes to their curriculum, and which improvements may be needed to enhance their students’ 
learning (AC, 2005). 

These assessments can take multiple forms. The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (ASCD) explains that letter knowledge 1s the ability to associate sounds 
with letters. It can be evaluated by presenting students with a list of letters and asking them to 
name each, or by having them separate letters by uppercase and lowercase (Afflerbach, 2017). 


Phonemic awareness, the ability to hear and manipulate sounds in a sentence, can be gauged by 


asking students to break spoken words into parts, or to blend spoken parts of a word into one 
word. Another test may be for the teacher to have them count how many phonemes are in a word 
(Afflerbach, 2017). Decoding is using letter-sound correspondences to recognize words; this 
assessment entails having the student read a text passage as clearly and correctly as possible, then 
recording and analyzing any mistakes to determine the best approach to address them (Afflerbach, 
2017). Fluency, the automatic ability to read words in connected text, can be examined by having 
the student read a passage aloud for one minute; the number of correct words read is tallied, not 
counting any skipped or mispronounced words (Afflerbach, 2017). This is the oral reading 
fluency rate. Finally, reading comprehension is the process of understanding a text’s meaning; 
these are more complicated to evaluate, with at least four different types of assessments 
(Afflerbach, 2017). One involves a student reading a passage that is at an appropriate level, 
having them answer factual questions regarding it, while a second involves a student answering 
inferential questions about the text’s implied information. Students may also fill 1n a passage's 
missing words, while others can retell stories in their own words (Afflerbach, 2017). 

In Virginia, there is the Early Intervention Reading Initiative (EIRI), which was designed 
to serve both kindergarten and first-grade students. EIRI aims to decrease the number of children 
with reading difficulties through early diagnosis and immediate intervention (VDOE, n.d.). EIRI 
provides districts in the state with the Phonological Awareness Literacy Screening (PALS), a 
screening tool that helps schools identify the students who would benefit from additional literacy 
instruction (Partridge & Sullivan, 2000). All students at the designated grade levels must be 
screened in the fall, with those not meeting the criteria receiving intervention services (in addition 
to regular instruction); those receiving these intervention services must then be screened again in 


the spring (VDOE, n.d.). Furthermore, these intervention programs may include the use of various 


instructors, who must all have the appropriate training: 1) special reading teachers; 2) trained 
aides; 3) volunteer tutors under the supervision of a certified teacher; or 4) aides to instruct in- 
class groups (while the teacher provides direct instruction to the students who need extra 
assistance) (VDOE, n.d.). Instructional times can be extended as needed for these students, who 


may also benefit from computer-based reading tutorial programs (VDOE, n.d.). 


Early Intervention Reading Initiative (EIRI) 


A proven method for supporting early reading is through the explicit teaching of phonemic 
awareness. According to Bear et al. (2018), learning phonics should be promoted for English 
learners of all ages and literacy levels, encouraging students to examine sounds and letters, 
rhymes, and beginning sounds; this may be especially challenging for those whose native 
languages do not have similar sounds, although substitutions can be made with the closest 
matches (Bear et al., 2007; Gunning, 2000) These activities encourage both phonemic and 
phonological awareness; phonemic awareness is the ability to identify and manipulate individual 
sounds in spoken words, whereas phonological awareness is being able to recognize and 
manipulate the spoken parts of a word throughout various levels, progressing from simple to more 
complex (syllables, onset-rime, and phonemes) (Vaughn, 2007). According to Vaughn, (2007) a 
student's abilities in phonological awareness is a good predictor of later reading success or 
difficulty. 

Therefore, Bear et al. (2007) recommended that educators follow four steps to plan word 
study instructions. The first step is to compare oral languages, determining what the students 


speak as well as those languages' basic characteristics. This may be accomplished by comparing 
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phonology, phonetics, morphology, semantics, or even syntax (Bear et al., 2007; Vaughn, 2007). 
Phonology compares the languages’ sounds, while phonetics examines how these sounds are 
produced with air passing through the throat and mouth; additionally, morphology compares how 
words are structured within the languages (Bear et al., 2007). The second step is to compare the 
written languages. Educators must determine the structures of the students’ languages, 
considering features such as the writing’s directionality and how sounds are spelled (Bear et al., 
2007). Step three involves understanding the students’ previous experiences with language and 
literacy, as they will each be in various stages of learning; finally, educators must take what they 
have learned and use it to plan effective word studies for their students (Bear et al., 2007; 
Gunning, 2003). They can choose activities and strategies for successful learning experiences, 
developing expectations and goals for their students while planning the instruction’s intensity and 
duration. 

To put this pedagogical approach into practice for the reading and spelling stages/phases, 
the alphabet and its sounds will be the focus; emergent students can simply pretend to read, while 
those who are in the beginning stages can advance to more interactive lessons (Bear et al., 2007; 
Gyovai et al., 2009). Students are encouraged to read aloud word-by-word, using “fingerpoint” 
reading. For spelling, the first two stages are the emergent and letter name-alphabetic stages; 
students learn the basic sound-symbol correspondences and collect a beginning sight vocabulary 
(Bear et al., 2007). They eventually learn spelling patterns through this process, specifically the 
short vowel CVC pattern (Bear et al., 2007). According to the Essential Literacy and Related 
Curricula, educators should first Read To students from rich literature as well as informational 
texts that support content learning, involving students in discussions with directed listening; this 


should be for 15 to 30 minutes each day (Bear et al., 2007). Next, Read With activities can be 
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undertaken for approximately 10 to 30 minutes; these vary by developmental level, although most 
incorporate directed reading-thinking activities (Bear et al., 2007). Word Study activities include 
picture, concept, and word sorts, with word study games and written reflections, which can be 
applied for 10 to 20 minutes, while Talk With helps to promote the development of oral language, 
utilizing storytelling, creative dramatics, and discussion groups about meaningful topics for 13 to 


30 minutes daily (Bear et al., 2007). 


Direct and Incidental Learning 


The tools of direct instruction and incidental learning can be used for reading and spelling 
enrichment, including the advancement of phonemic awareness (citation). Direct instruction is 
based on students’ deliberate exposure to lexical learning. Teachers provide students with specific 
word-learning strategies, so they obtain a greater lexicon, to help them comprehend language and 
reading more easily (Pan, 2017). The use of a three-tiered intervention model was studied in 
Kamps et al.’s (2007) study, which used an evidence-based direct instruction reading curricula; 
small groups of students were formed, with certain skills targeted, including letter-sound 
recognition, phonological/phonemic awareness, alphabetic decoding, fluency building, and 
comprehension skills. ELLs benefited from the intervention and showed greater gains. 

Even though there are numerous benefits with direct teaching, as it helps students learn 
word meanings, this approach alone is not sufficient to encourage reading comprehension (Wright 
& Cervetti, 2017). Therefore, incidental learning should be employed as well. This type of 


learning primarily uses methods such as extensive reading and word exploration — especially in 
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diverse contexts — so students can learn words as they appear; in fact, children typically learn to 
read without even meaning to (Pan, 2017). Incidental learning contributes to reading skills and 
comprehension competencies simultaneously. Students can significantly extend their vocabulary 
without the need for a specific word-learning approach, as they become thoroughly engaged in the 
reading process (Pan, 2017). It is crucial to involve approaches that transform theoretical 
knowledge of newly learned words into practical applications. Therefore, world-solving strategies 
are required, which offer students a deeper comprehension of how words are used in language 
(Wright & Cervetti, 2017). A practical and engaging form of incidental learning involves teaching 
vocabulary through the reading of graphic novels or illustrated books; they can serve as a viable 


strategy to enhance language and reading comprehension (Basal et al., 2016). 


Home and Family Support 


Parent involvement contributes not only to children’s literary development, but also to 
their overall educational achievement; by integrating home literacy interventions, children who 
read below grade level can be continually supported, encouraging them to improve their reading 
comprehension (Brown et al., 2019). Nonetheless, it is crucial for these parent-child interactions 
to be of high quality (Brown et al., 2019). According to the Task Force on Evidence-Based 
Interventions in School Psychology (2005 as cited in Kupzyk & Daly., 2017), there is much 
evidence to support parents as tutors for their children, addressing school-based math and reading 
concerns (Fishel & Ramirez, 2005). One way to accomplish this is to prepare teachers to educate 
parents in tutoring their children, which can significantly contribute to growth in their reading 


comprehension. Therefore, effective programs for this training are necessary (Kupzyk & Daly, 
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2017). This intervention would have plentiful added benefits, such as strengthening home-school 
relationships and enabling parental support for children, ultimately enhancing their academic 
skills (Kupzyk & Daly, 2017). The Learning First Alliance (LFA, 1998) recommended for 
teachers to regularly communicate with parents, providing them with strategies to enhance 
reading development in the home. 

Parents as tutors help to improve their children’s home literacy, preparing them for school 
tasks and helping to prevent negative academic consequences, particularly when these home 
practices align with school expectations (Brown et al., 2019). Home literacy is especially 
beneficial for bilingual families, helping children to socialize in both English literacy competency 
as well as in meaningful bilingual interactions between family and texts (Kupzyk et al., 2016). 
Teachers must therefore work directly with parents, helping to encourage them to take a more 
active role in their children’s reading skills, facilitating a home environment that 1s conducive to 
literacy; connections between the home and school must be strengthened to improve children’s 
reading (Brown et al., 2019). The more children read, the more they learn; frequent reading leads 
to ready fluency, which in turn, results in reading achievement (Allington, 2001; Gunning, 2003). 
Parents need to be supported and provided with practical knowledge and useful tools to help their 


children so that such practice can be sustained (Brown et al., 2019). 


Chapter Three: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale for creating this project. The product is a handbook 
for parents and teacher assistants with the goal of providing parents, especially parents that have 
limited proficiency in English, with strategies to support their early learners’ reading process. 

English language learners (ELLs) are sometimes defined as students who have the 
presence of other languages in their homes. According to studies, these children show a variety of 
skills, depending on the literacy support given at home. Hearing and using a different language at 
home does not mean students will have academic issues (Brisk et al., 2000; Cummins, 1989; 
Williams et al., 1990) However, a child is more inclined to acquire literacy from being exposed to 
authentic texts in genuine situations (Brisk & Harrington, 2000). If there is a good amount of 
English text and written language at home and in places the students visit, they will become more 
familiar with it. Nevertheless, 1f there is minimal written text and literacy at home, students will 
lack familiarity and, therefore, will be at a disadvantage next to English speakers who have had 
literacy in their natural environment from birth (Brisk & Harrington, 2000). Therefore, with this 
handbook, I request parents of ELs to try to provide literacy support at home and become familiar 
with some of the strategies for teaching how to read to their young children. 

Reading development is crucial in early years as it can be a predictor of academic success 
(Gunning, 2003). Kindergarteners and first graders are expected to have developed skills that 
show some understanding of the written word and its uses. (Peregoy & Boyle, 2008; McDevvit, 
2010). This handbook will help parents and assistant teachers of ELLs to find ways to support 


children with their initial reading process. The theoretical basis behind these strategies are the 
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Early Reading Intervention, phonological awareness, and word study system created by Bear, 
Invernizzi , Johnston and Templeton (1995). 

ELLs use their knowledge of the world, their understanding of what print is, and their 
English language knowledge to decode what reading 1s as well as to put their ideas on paper. 
(Peregoy & Boyle, 2008). Many aspects of reading development are similar for ELLs and native 
English speakers. Nonetheless, research has shown that English literacy instruction in the early 
years 1s beneficial for ELLs because both their oral language development as well as literacy 
develop at a simultaneous pace (Cummins, 1989). 

The emergent literacy perspective developed by Clay in 1975 and by Ferreiro and 
Teberoski in 1982 suggested that children develop their knowledge about written language 
starting when they are first exposed to reading and writing at home from the time of birth and 
toddler years (Peregoy & Boyle, 2008). Children observe how adults in their social surroundings 
use print and copy these behaviors. Further research has shown that there are stages and necessary 
concepts in literacy development in children at an early age. In the emergent stage, phonemic 


awareness and phonics are essential (Bear et al., 2008; Gunning, 2003). 


Phonemic Awareness 


Bear et al. (2007) suggested that learning phonics should be encouraged at an early age, 


motivating children to play with sounds and letters, rhymes, and beginning sounds. These early 


experiences with written word encourage both phonemic and phonological awareness. Phonemic 
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awareness is the skill to identify and manipulate individual sounds in pronounced words 
(Vaughn, 2007). 

Studies have shown that children around ages 4 to 5 develop an ability to play with 
sounds, for example, rhyming sounds (Gunning, 2003). When children do this, 1t means they can 
understand the concept of speech sound, which is evidence of phonemic awareness (Peregoy & 
Boyle, 2008). Over time, and with the help of adults, children learn to use the phonemic 
awareness and figure out the sound/symbol correspondences. All this understanding, is developed 
through the experiences they obtain by seeing print in their surrounding as well as their efforts to 
acquire reading skills. 

Phonics 

According to Gibson et al. (1962, as cited in Gunning, 2003), children learn the letters of 
the alphabet by “noting distinctive features such as whether lines are curved or slanted, open or 
closed”(p. 120). Students should be given multiple experiences comparing letters and using a few 
letters at a time that have distinctive aspects. In the same process of training with phonics, 
children will gain phonemic awareness (detecting individual sounds in a combination, or word). 
To help develop this skill, the instructor introduces rhymes, idioms, and other prose that help the 
child identify similarities and differences in sounds of the English language. 

The handbook in this project was created by collecting strategies designed explicitly to 
develop phonemic awareness and phonics. Bear and Invernizzi (1996), authors of the program 
Words their way (2006), highly recommend the early reading development strategies that have 
been collected in the handbook. Because of the particular needs of ELs the Program Migrant 
Literacy Net (MLN) served as an exemplar. Adaptations of some resources were created to bridge 


the gap in the cultural aspects of learning. Cultural considerations were required for adapting the 
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resources to serve young ELLs and families with origins in Spanish-speaking countries. Both 
cultural awareness and cultural modifications were necessary; for example, a number of materials 
designed for English speakers include “basic words” that can be completely out of context for a 
child raised in a Hispanic Culture. For example, the use of the words bat, ball usually show 
visuals with baseball: Sports that a small Hispanic child has probably never experienced or seen at 
home. Pie is another word that we have noted that is very common in phonics books, but not in 
Hispanic homes. Pumpkin, mittens, helmet, skis are some other examples of these that we tried to 
avoid in our handbook to make our children's first contact with sounds more familiar to them. 
“Teachers need adequate background knowledge and usable information in order to know how to 
apply culturally responsive tools and strategies” (Hammond, 2015, p. 21). Thus, even though 
those are new words that would complete students’ vocabulary, more familiar words were chosen. 

Nevertheless, vocabulary is part of phonics instruction. When we use visuals and literacy 
to enhance students’ languages, we are indirectly teaching vocabulary. According to Bear et al. 


(2007), vocabulary 1s taught when word sorts and phonics are being practiced. 


Word Study 


Word study is an alternative system to traditional spelling instruction. Teachers use visuals 
associated with letters sounds and word patterns. At each stage, a different set of words 1s given to 
the students, so they will gain understanding of phonics, vocabulary, and spelling (Bear et al., 
2007). Usually, word study requires teachers to learn and develop a high understanding of 


phonological awareness, phonics, and word patterns. However, with this handbook I intend to 
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simplify the basic elements of word study, and I will focus on only one of the many stages of 
reading development. 

With the handbook, parents will be able to become familiar with how the sequence of 
learning how to read works. Practical activities, ideas of games, videos and online resources and 


daily practice are presented. 


Chapter Four: The Project 


How do | help my Kindergarteners with their reading? 


Strategies and Educational Resources for 


English Language Learners. 








A HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS AND TUTORS 


¿Cómo ayudo a mis hijos con su lectura en kindergarten? 
Estrategias y recursos educativos para hablantes de otros 


idiomas. 
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Helping our Kindergarten EL children to learn how to read 


Introduction 

This handbook was designed to present essential information for parents 
and tutors for English language learners or students who are speakers of other 
languages (ELLs). As a parent of an ELL, you can notice different types of 
behaviors. Sometimes our children learn Spanish at home and English is learned 
afterward when they attend school. Sometimes our children may refuse to 
speak the language that the parents speak at home because the English 
language surrounds them. However, even if they don't speak Spanish, they are 
still considered ELLs. It might come as a surprise, but literacy development does 
not depend entirely on the language spoken at home. It is not about having 
children reading long books since they are little. Developing literacy starts with 
thought development: Children who can listen to stories and tell stories will have 
a mind ready for when the time for learning how to read (Peregoy & Boyle, 


2008). 


Reading is a learning process that, like any other, takes time and requires 
patience as well as a set of experiences that engage sequentially. Parents and 
tutors of ELLs should keep in mind that Els, just like any other child, need support 
and lots of involvement at home for successful learning. It is key to mention that 


each child develops reading skills at different rates. Children who have families 


that soeak the home language exclusively, with no English language 


experience, might require extra support. 


The language spoken at home is the students’ first language and should 
not be considered a disadvantage. It will actually be part of a wider range of 
knowledge and skills that bilingual children will acquire as they grow (Lundberg, 


2002). 


The English language will be the student's instructional language, but the 


home language will be their first language learned from their caretakers. 


The Importance of Oral Language 


Oral language development is part of the beginning of learning literacy. It 
helps the child to communicate thoughts, feelings, ideas, and experiences. 
Furthermore, oral expression helps children establish relationships with family 
members and people around them. The use of stories, picture books, 
anecdotes, or family histories will promote a sense of belonging for the child 
from an early age. By having conversations with adults or older family members, 
children will be able to make sense of the world around them and develop 


memories and ideas about topics of their interest (Peregoy & Boyle, 2008). 


Handbook instructions 

The handbook contains recommendations and practical activities for 
parents and tutors of ELs. The worksheets Contain directions in English and 
Spanish. And recommendations come in both languages as well. Please refer to 


the table of contents. 


The handbook covers the emergent stage, which is when children are 


starting to identify sounds and some concepts of print letters around them. 


There is no need to force a child to practice these skills, they should all be 
made into “games” or something of interest for the child. If the child refuses to 


practice a skill explain that this is going to help them do well in school. 


Furthermore, the use of this handbook can be better with the orientation 
of your child’s teacher, they can fell you of the child is ready to practice a 


certain skill. Communication with your child's teacher is essential. 


Introduccion 


Este manual fue disenado para presentar informacion esencial para 
padres y tutores de estudiantes que están aprendiendo inglés o estudiantes 
que hablan otros idiomas (ELL). Como padre de un ELL, puede notar diferentes 
tipos de comportamientos. A veces, nuestros niños aprenden español en casa y 
el inglés se aprende después cuando asisten a la escuela. A veces, nuestros 
hijos pueden negarse a hablar el idioma que los padres hablan en casa porque 
el idioma inglés los rodea. Sin embargo, incluso si no hablan español, todavía se 
les considera ELL. Puede parecer extraño, pero el desarrollo de la alfabetización 
no depende completamente del idioma que se habla en casa. No se trata de 
que los niños lean libros largos desde pequeños. El desarrollo de la 
alfabetización comienza con el desarrollo del pensamiento: los niños que 
pueden escuchar historias y contar historias tendrán la mente preparada para 


cuando llegue el momento de aprender a leer (Peregoy y Boyle, 2008). 


La lectura es un proceso de aprendizaje que, como cualquier otro, 
requiere tiempo y paciencia, así como un conjunto de experiencias que se 
involucran secuencialmente. Los padres y tutores de los ELL deben tener en 
cuenta que los ELL, al igual que cualquier otro niño, necesitan apoyo y mucha 
practica en casa para un aprendizaje exitoso. Es necesario mencionar que 
cada niño desarrolla sus habilidades de lectura a diferentes ritmos. Los niños 
que tienen familias que hablan el idioma del hogar exclusivamente, sin 


experiencia en el idioma inglés, pueden requerir apoyo adicional. 


El idioma que se habla en el hogar es el primer idioma de los estudiantes 
y no debe considerarse una desventaja. De hecho, será parte de una gama 
más amplia de conocimientos y habilidades que los niños bilingues adquirirán a 


medida que crezcan (Lundberg, 2002). 


El idioma inglés será el idioma de instrucción del estudiante, pero el 


idioma del hogar será el primer idioma que aprendan de sus cuidadores. 


La importancia del lenguaje oral 


El desarrollo del lenguaje oral es parte del comienzo del aprendizaje de la 
alfabetización. El lenguaje hablado ayuda al niño a comunicar pensamientos, 
sentimientos, ideas y experiencias. Además, la expresión oral ayuda a los niños 
a establecer relaciones con los miembros de la familia y las personas que los 
rodean. El uso de cuentos, libros ilustrados, anécdotas o historias familiares 
promoverá un sentido de pertenencia en el niño desde una edad temprana. Al 
tener conversaciones con adultos o miembros mayores de la familia, los niños 
podrán entender el mundo que los rodea y desarrollar recuerdos e ideas sobre 


temas de su interés (Peregoy & Boyle, 2008). 


Instrucciones del manual 


El manual contiene recomendaciones y actividades prácticas para 
padres y tutores de estudiantes EL. Las páginas de trabajo, o worksheets 
contienen instrucciones en inglés y español. Y las recomendaciones también 


vienen en ambos idiomas. Por favor consulte la tabla de contenidos. 


Este manual cubre la etapa emergente, que es cuando los niños comienzan a 


identificar sonidos y algunos conceptos de letras impresas a su alrededor. 


No es necesario obligar al niño a practicar estas habilidades, todas deben 


convertirse en "juegos" o algo de interés para el niño. Si los niños se niegan a 


practicar una habilidad, expliqueles que esto lo ayudará a tener un buen 


desempeño en la escuela. 


Además, el uso de este manual puede ser mejor con la orientación del maestro 
de su hijo, ellos pueden decirle que el niño está listo para practicar una 


determinada habilidad. La comunicación con el maestro de su hijo es esencial. 


Recommendations 


Reading and School success tips for parents or tutors of English Learners or 


speakers of other languages 


1. Read to preschool children at least 20-30 minutes per day. Find someone to 
read for your children, or make sure they watch videos of others reading. Reading 
is the most basic of basic skills. Make reading and seeing people reading a normal 


part of your child's daily routine. 


2. Keep good books, magazines and newspapers in the house. Put together an 
accessible place where books will go in your home. Allow the child to reach this 
place anytime. If you have a library near you, take your child for trips to the library, 


he will enjoy the children’s section. 


3. Promote the enjoyment of reading by discussing each book/magazine they 


read. It helps them learn to express their ideas. You'll enjoy the conversations, too. 


4. Make sure your children see you read for at least 20 minutes per day. 


Remember, you're their primary role model. They will do what you do. 


5. If you have difficulty reading, tell your 
children stories. Hearing about your family 
history and your experiences will helo your 
children develop an appreciation of 


language, storytelling and the past. 


6. Limit TV viewing and monitor what your | 


child watches. Studies show that excessive 





television viewing is directly linked to poor 8M 


school performance. Inappropriate television programming can also adversely 


affect your child’s behavior. 


7. Meet with your child’s teacher to determine what your child should learn and 
how you can help. Know what kind of homework is expected from your child and 


make sure he or she completes it. 


8. Provide your children with a regular, quiet place where they can do homework. 
Make if easy for them to find a place to work. Set up an area with few distractions 


but close enough so they can ask you questions. 


9. Give time to your school. Put your time into meetings, tutoring, PTO nights - 


whatever if takes to improve your school. 


10. Find out about after-school and summer programs in your community. Help 
interest your child in learning outside of the school day. Allow your child to explore 


new skills and participate in art and music programs. 


Adapted from: Reading Tips for Parents 
http://www.fldoe.org/core/fileparse.php/7539/urt/Parent-Tips.pdf 


Recomendaciones: 


Tips de lectura y mejoramiento académico para Padres y tutores de Els o 
estudiantes hablantes de otras lenguas. 


1. Lea para su hijo de edad preescolar al menos 20-30 minutos al día. Encuentre 
alguien que lea para su hijo o asegúrese de que mire videos de otros leyendo. 
Leer es una de las habilidades más básicas y necesarias. Convierta leer y ver a 


otras personas leyendo una parte normal de la rutina diaria de su hijo/hija. 


2. Tenga en casa una selección de libros, revistas y periódicos de buena calidad. 
Separe un lugar alcanzable para sus niños mantenga los materiales de lectura. 
También intente llevar a sus hijos a la biblioteca, seguro disfrutaran la sección 


para niños. 


3. Promueva el disfrute de leer conversando sobre lo que leen. Esto le ayuda a 


sus hijos a expresar sus ideas y también usted disfrutara las conversaciones. 


4. Asegúrese que sus hijos le miren leer al menos 20 minutos al día. Recuerde que 


usted es un ejemplo para ellos y harán lo que usted haga. 


5. Sia usted le cuesta leer puede usar historias 
contadas para sus hijos. Escuchar hablar 
sobre su historia familiar y sus experiencias le 
ayuda a sus niños a apreciar el uso del 


lenguaje, las historias y el pasado. 


6. Limite el tiempo de mirar la televisión para | 


sus hijos. Estudios muestran que mirar la 





televisión en exceso reduce el rendimiento 
escolar de los niños. Los programas de televisión inapropiados pueden afectar el 


comportamiento de sus hijos. 
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7. Sostenga juntas con el maestro o la maestra de sus hijos para saber que debe 
aprender su niño o niña y saber cómo ayudarle. Sepa que tipos de tarea esperan 


que los chicos hagan y asegúrese de que la haga en los días correspondientes. 


8. Mantenga un lugar callado y tranquilo para que sus niños puedan hacer sus 
tareas. Haga que en casa tengan un lugar fácil de ubicarse para hacer sus 
tareas. Un lugar con pocas distracciones, pero cerca a usted lo suficiente para 


que haga preguntas si las tiene. 


9. Invierta tiempo en la escuela. No se pierda juntas, tutorías, discusiones en la 


escuela o noches de padres. Esto ayuda a mejorar la escuela de sus ninos. 


10. Entérese sobre los programas de después de la escuela y los programas de 
verano de su comunidad. Ayude a sus hijos a encontrar intereses por fuera de la 
escuela. Permitales que exploren sus habilidades y participen en programas de 


arte y música. Esto ayuda en su bienestar emocional. 


Adapted from: Reading Tips for Parents 
http://www.fldoe.org/core/fileparse.php/7539/urt/Parent-Tips.pdf 
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Practical Activities for Phonological Awareness 


Engaging young preschool children with the ABCs 


One of the first steps in learning “Their ABC’s” for children in the United 
States is the traditional use of the alphabet song. It is a song that students learn 
> Eu 
easily, and with the videos that 
are reproduced on the internet, 
you will indeed find one that your 


child will enjoy the most. While the 


little ones sing the song, they can 





watch the video, but you can 


he ABC Song | CoComelon Norzers homes & Kids Sonos 


IDLEDIAS aras * Me 26, 2019 ih 004 a 11x a ow 





utilize a hands-on activity by using 


magnetic letters or letter cards. 


As you sing with your child, point at the alphabet letters, or you can use 
books, puzzles, or letter cards to match the song. There is a traditional alohabet 


song, and there are other multiple versions. 
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Short List of selected ABC songs: 


The ABC song, “Cocomelon.” 


e hitos://www.youtube.com/watch?¢v=xY3Z8acE8ew&ab channel=Cocom 


elon-NurseryRhymes 


Sesame Street: Sing the Alphabet Song]! 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v-783EsrHchXA&ab channel=Sesamestre 


et 


Alphabet Song 


e hitos://www.youtube.com/watch?¢v=ZAIX 1 V3IK5s&t-63s&ab channel=CV 


S3DRhymes%26KidsSonags 


ABC Song. Alphabet Song. Little Baby Bum 


e httos://www.youtube.com/watch¢v=OTriMJILzZoZk&ab_channel=LittleBaby 


Bum-NurseryRhymes%26KidsSongs 


= ED LT 





ADD SONG | AEC Songs Tor Chikenn 13 Alphabet Songs 4 260 Videos 


dap tau a' um $ actes 
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Motivando a los chicos del preescolar con sus ABC 


Uno de los primeros pasos 
para aprender su alfabeto en inglés 
para los niños y niñas es el uso 
tradicional de la canción “alphabet 
song.” Esta es una canción que los 


estudiantes usualmente aprenden 





fácil y con el acceso a internet se 


The ABC Song | CoComelon Nursery Rhymes & «ds Songs 


hace más alcanzable encontrar 12c 245 vem Yar 28 2018 e adus ur 


algunas que sus niños podrán disfrutar y aprender a la vez. Mientras el pequeño 
canta la canción puede mirar el video, pero también se le puede motivar a 


utilizar letras magnéticas o cartas con las letras para que use sus manos. 


Mientras canta con sus niños, señale las letras, también puede usar libros, 
rompecabezas y otros para que practique la canción. Hay una versión 
tradicional de la canción que le servirá en la escuela, aunque también hay 


muchas otras versiones. 
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Lista de canciones para practicar el alfabeto en ingles: 
ABC song, “Cocomelon.” 


e hitos://www.youtube.com/watch¢v=xY3Z8acE8ew&ab channel=Cocom 


elon-NurseryRhymes 


ABCs Sesame Street 


e hitos://www.youtube.com/watch?ev=/83EsrHchxA&ab_ channel=Sesames 


treet 


Alphabet Song 


e hitos://www.youtube.com/watch?¢v=ZAIX 1 V3lK5s&T-63s&ab channel=CV 


S3DRhymes%26KidsSonas 


ABC Song 


e hlitps://www.youtube.com/watch*?v-2OtiMJlLzbZk&ab channel-LittleBaby 
Bum-NurseryRhymes%26KidsSongs 
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Finger-pointing, rhymes, short stories 


At home, keep short stories or children's rhymes that your child enjoys. Use 
videos where they are pointing at the words. Repetition and synchronization will 


help the child to understand the concept of word. 


Repeating is not unproductive; actually, small children usually enjoy it, 
and it is a great way to learn. Use sayings 
(proverbs), rhymes, jingles, and predictable 
storybooks. Children enjoy repeating and 
memorizing rhymes and expressions that become 
familiar to them. Let children read their favorite 
books as many times as they wish and encourage 
them to repeat sayings that can be fun for them. 


(Gunning, 2003) 





Traditional rhymes in English: 


Hickory, dickory, dock. It’s raining, it's pouring, 


The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, It's raining, it's pouring, 


The mouse ran down, 
The old man is snoring, 


Hickory, dickory, dock. 
He went to bed and fell off the bed, 


And couldn't get up in the morning. 
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ltsy Bitsy Spider 
Hands Play along with the song 
The Itsy bitsy spider climbed up 


the waterspout. Alternately touch the thumb of one hand 


Down came the rain to the index finger of the other. 


and washed the spider out. Hold both hands up and wiggle the fingers 


Ou come Gsi as the hands are lowered. 


and dried Up all the rain Sweep the hands from side to side. 


and the itsy bitsy spider climbed Raise both hands and sweep to the sides 


up the spout again. to form a semicircle as the sun. 


(Traditional) e: 


Wiggle fingers upwards. 


Traditional rhymes in Spanish: 


Los sapitos . 
Dona arana 


La ranita soy yo, glo, glo, glo. E E 

Doña araña se fue a pasear, 
El sapito eres tú, glu, glu, glu. l l 

Hizo un hilo y se puso a trepar, 


Cantemos asi gli, gli, gli. 


Vino el viento y la hizo bailar, 


Que la lluvia se fue, gle, gle, mE 
Vino la tormenta, la hizo bajar. 


Y la ronda se va, gla, gla, gla. 


(Tradicional) 
(Tradicional) 


ap db m 
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Senalar con el dedo, rimas, cuentos 


En casa, guarde cuentos cortos o rimas infantiles que le gusten a su hijo. Utilice 
videos en los que señalen las palabras. La repetición y la sincronización 


ayudarán al niño a comprender el concepto de palabra. 


Repetir no es improductivo; de hecho, los niños pequeños suelen disfrutarlo y es 
una excelente manera de aprender. Use refranes (proverbios), rimas, jingles y 
lloros de cuentos predecibles. A los niños les gusta repetir y memorizar rimas y 
expresiones que les resultan familiares. Deje que los niños lean sus libros favoritos 
tantas veces como deseen y animelos a repetir dichos que puedan ser 


divertidos para ellos. (Gunning, 2003) 
Rimas tradicionales en Español: 


Los sapitos B 
Dona arana 


La ranita soy yo, glo, glo, glo. | E 

Doña araña se fue a pasear, 
El sapito eres tú, glu, glu, glu. l l 

Hizo un hilo y se puso a trepar, 
Cantemos así gli, gli, gli. l l 

Vino el viento y la hizo bailar, 
Que la lluvia se fue, gle, gle, l l l 

Vino la tormenta, la hizo bajar.’ 
Y la ronda se va, gla, gla, gla. 


(Tradicional) 
(Tradicional) 


18: 
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Sound | spy 


This game can be played anytime, anywhere, to help the child get 
familiar with sounds. “I spy something that begins with /t/” The child must find 


objects that match the beginning sound. 


Sorting beginning sounds in pictures. Using pictures, have the child sort, starting 


with maybe two groups, beginning sounds in pictures. 


“I soy something that begins with the /t/ sound.” 


“I soy something that begins with the /ch/ sound.” 


“I soy something that begins with the /b/ sound." 


“Miro algo que comienza con el sonido /t/" 


"Miro algo que comienza con el sonido /ch/" 
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Sonido, “Veo, veo” 


Este Juego se puede jugar en cualquier momento y en cualquier lugar, 
para ayudar al nino a familiarizarse con los sonidos. “Veo, veo, algo que 
comienza con /t/” El niño debe encontrar objetos que coincidan con el sonido 


inicial. 


Asociación de sonidos iniciales en imágenes. Usando imágenes, haga que el 
niño señale, comenzando tal vez con dos grupos, comenzando los sonidos en 


las imágenes. 

Por ejemplo, en la cocina, ponga frutas y vegetales y diga: 
"Veo, veo/miro algo que comienza con el sonido / t /". (tomates) 
"Veo, veo/miro algo que comienza con el sonido / ch /”. (chiles) 


"Veo, veo/miro algo que comienza con el sonido / b /”. (bananas) 
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Environmental print 


With your children, choose pictures of “brands” that are familiar to each 
child, for example: stop signs, McDonald's, Dollar General or Walmart signs. 
These signs are in many of the places you visit together. Also, collect as 
reference the labels of things your child uses daily at home. Such as Legos or the 
logo of the TV channels they regularly watch, the cereal or chips they eat, etc. 
Every item that your child uses on a daily basis and can identify. Take 
advantage of this, and play games with these symbols because they will 


become a reference for your child to identify print (Bear et al., 2018). 


FOOD LION 





Cut the labels from the food boxes that you use most frequently at home and 
make cards with them to review with your child. See if your child identifies these 


brands and if not, find out what “logos” are familiar to them. 











FOOD LION 


Free for you to add your | Free for you to add your | Free for you to add your 


own products labels own products labels own products labels 
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Lectura de Logos “Metodo Doman” 


Con sus hijos, elija imagenes de "marcas" comerciales que sean familiares para 
cada nino, por ejemplo: señales de “stop”, McDonalds, Dollar General o 
Walmart. Estos letreros se encuentran en muchos de los lugares que visitan 
juntos. Además, recopile como referencia las etiquetas de las cosas que su hijo 
usa a diario en casa. Como Legos o el logo de los canales de televisión que 
ven habitualmente, el cereal o las patatas fritas que comen, etc. Todos los 
elementos que su hijo usa a diario y puede identificar. Aproveche esto y juegue 
con estos simbolos porque se convertirán en una referencia para que su hijo 


identifique las letras impresas (Bear et al., 2018). 


En la página 21 hay ejemplos de logos locales. Corte las etiquetas de las cajas 
de comida que usa con más frecuencia en casa y haga tarjetas o cartas de 
juego con ellas para repasar con su hijo. Vea si su hijo identifica estas marcas y, 


si no es así, averigue qué "logotipos" le son familiares. 


Mire en el siguiente video como las maestras utilizan logotipos comerciales para 


ensenar sonidos y lectura. 


d 





FOOD LION 
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Letter-Sound recognition activities 


Your child’s name 


Studies have suggested that when children familiarize with using their own 
name in print it makes learning more meaningful and it helps children in their first 


steps in learning how to read and write (Gunning, 2003; Bear et al., 1995). 


Use your child's name to label his or her belongings and have his or her 
name on their door. Have them copy (you give a sample) their name on the 
corner of every picture they draw. Eventually, the child will become familiar with 
the letters in it, and those will be the first letters he or she will identify. Use foam 
letters, letter magnets, or cards to “play” how to spell their names (Gunning, 
2003; Picard ef al., 2017). 
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El nombre de su hijo/a 


Estudios han sugerido que cuando los niños se familiarizan con el uso de su 
propio nombre escrito, su aprendizaje es más significativo y ayuda a los niños en 


sus primeros pasos para aprender a leer y escribir (Gunning, 2003; Bear et al., 


1995). 


Use el nombre de su hijo para etiquetar sus pertenencias, y si puede ponga su 
nombre en la puerta de su habitación. Pidale que copie (usted les da una 
muestra) su nombre en la esquina de cada dibujo que haga. Con el tiempo, el 
niño/a se familiarizará con las letras que contiene, y esas serán las primeras 
letras que identificará. Utilice letras de espuma, imanes de letras o tarjetas para 


“jugar” a deletrear sus nombres (Gunning, 2003; Picard et al., 2017). 
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Letter hunt 


Use newspaper or magazines and a highlighter or a crayon. Have your child find 


a particular letter and mark it. Start with letters familiar to the student, such as 


the letters in his or her name. 








; The Miami Herald 















Mariherntras E M Ces | | Em. Ree x > 
dii E i Rê A Se = 
PAINFUL TO Warcy | | = <P Miami Her alo pum 


Un ne a 


Miami Herald 


Mortis caer o 
de Teosi Technolog 
Ena =~ putting a. 





By doing this activity together, you can show your child letter and number 


recognition and left to right sweep. 


(Adapted from Picard et al., 2017) 


Busqueda de letras 


Use periódicos o revistas, y un resaltador o un crayon. Haga que su hijo busque 
una letra en particular y la marque. Comience con letras familiares para el 


estudiante, como las letras de su nombre. 


Al hacer esta actividad juntos, puede mostrarle a su hijo el reconocimiento de 


letras y números y el barrido de izquierda a derecha. 


(Adaptado de Picard et al., 2017) 
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Listening for beginning sounds 


Make a game of having your child identify common signs in the 
environment, such as stop signs, exit signs, or signs of naming places you visit 
frequently. Signal the sound they begin with; for example: “Walmart begins with 
the “wah” sound “Walmart” (Adapted from Picard et al., 2017). 


If you have pictures of family members around your house, label them 
with the names and have the child identify the beginning sounds in the names. 


“This is Abuela Maria, Maria begins with the “Mah” sound.” 


yy Di 
Escuchar los sonidos iniciales 7 JR AN 


Juegue con su hijo o hija a | N 






identificar senales comunes en el 
entorno, como señales de alto, 


señales de salida o señales de 





nombrar lugares que visita con 
frecuencia. Señale el sonido con el que comienzan; por ejemplo: "Walmart 


comienza con el sonido" wah "" Walmart "(Adaptado de Picard et al., 2017). 


Si tiene fotos de miembros de la familia en su casa, etiquételas con los 
nombres y haga que el nino identifique los sonidos iniciales en los nombres. "Esta 


es la Abuela Maria, Maria comienza con el sonido" Mah". 
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Alphabet Review 


When you notice the child starts to recognize some letters and sounds, use 
the alphabet chart on the next page, or any commercial alphabet chart, to 


practice. 


Start by having your child sing the "ABC song" while pointing at the items. 
Then, have the child say the name of the picture and emphasize on the 


beginning sound. For example: 

“A” as in apple ah, ah, ah-ple." 

/ei/ /as en/ /a-pl/ /ah-ah--ah-pl/" (Pronunciation for Spanish speakers)" 
"B" as in ball bh, bh, ball." 


"/bi/ /as en/ /b-ol- bh-bn-b-ol/" (Pronunciation for Spanish speakers) 


To begin with, show your child the "Picture Only" chart. We don't intend 
to use words to confuse them. But further on, you can use the alphabet with 


words. 
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Repaso del alfabeto 


Cuando note que su hijo/a comienza a reconocer algunas letras y 
sonidos, use la tabla alfabética de la página siguiente, o un recurso que pueda 


comprar que traiga el alfabeto para practicar. 


Empiece por hacer que su hijo/a cante la “canción del ABC” en ingles 
mientras señala los elementos. Luego, pidale al niño que diga el nombre de la 


imagen y enfatice el sonido inicial. Por ejemplo (este ejercicio es en inglés.) 

"A" asin apple ah, ah, ah-ple." 

/ ei/ / asen / / a-pl / / ah-ah - ah-pl / "(Pronunciación para hispanohablantes)" 
"B" as in ball bh, bh, ball." 

"/ Bi / / as en / / b-ol- bh-bn-b-ol /" (Pronunciación para hispanohablantes) 


Para empezar, ensénele a su hijo la tabla "Sólo imagen". No tenemos la 
intención de usar palabras al ser principiantes pues puede confundirlos. Pero 


mas adelante, puedes usar el alfabeto con palabras. 


Alphabet Sound Picture chart Parent Guide 
- Guia del Padre - 


F/ef/ 
flower 


/flaur/ 


K | / kei/ 
kangaroo 
/kangrwu/ 


P/pi/ 
parrot 
/perrot/ 


U/iu/ 


B /bi/ 
boat 
/bout/ 


H/eich/ 
helicopter 
/gelicaptr/ 


quarter 
/kuora/ 


W /dableiu/ 


E/i/ 
elephant 
/elfnt/ 


4 è b! 


— ss a ” 
\ , - ^ 
vl J CA ) e a 
Ww E af 


e = 


I /ai/ 
iguana 
/iguana/ 


el 
Y, n; E LI 
Ls E as <= 
if CM | m hs 
O/ou/ 
octopus 


/ aktap-s/ 


Dun. 
> E 


Y/uai/ Z/zi/ 


umbrella wifi xylophone yard zebra 
/ ambrela/ / waifai/ / csailofon/ / iawrd/ /sibra/ 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Alphabet Sound Picture Only chart -Solo imágenes- 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 


Alphabet Sound Picture and word chart - Imágenes y palabras 


F 
f flower 


Pl 

d y 
Us 12 
bU 


E 
e elephant 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Basic Letter/Sound Recognition 1 - Reconocimiento de sonidos y 
letras 1 


1. Di el nombre de cada imagen 
en Ingles y en espanol 


1. Say the name of each picture 
in English and Spanish. 


2. Escribe la letra con que 
comienza. 


2. Write the beginning letter that 
you hear for each picture. 


ball/balon flower/flor 


A E 
n) 6) fA 
TM 
- 
TN 


1 Y H 
LH H 





elephant/elefante animals/animales dragon/dragon 


(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Basic Letter/Sound Recognition 2 - Reconocimiento de sonidos y letras 2 


1. Say the name of each picture 1. Di el nombre de cada imagen en 
in English and Spanish. Ingles y en espanol. 

2. Write the beginning letter that 2. Escribe la letra con que 
you hear for each picture. comienza. 


le” 


¥ 


xa) 


potato/patata ornament/ornamento iguana/ iguana 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Letter/Sound Recognition 3 - Reconocimiento de sonidos y letras 3 


1. Say the name of each picture 1. Di el nombre de cada imagen en 
in English and Spanish. Ingles y en espanol 

2. Write the beginning letter that 2. Escribe la letra con que 
you hear for each picture. comienzo. 


-- wr "i qa 
Y 


oth 
EL 


sun/sol 


= 


Dun Ea wi 


Zipper/: ziper Yard/yarda 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Letter/Sound Recognition 4 - Reconocimiento de sonidos y letras 4 


1. Say the name of the picture in 1. Di el nombre de cada dibujo 
English. en inglés. 

2. Circle the letter that you hear 2. Circula la letra para el sonido 
for the sound. que escuches para el dibujo. 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Letter Sounds-Consonants: B - Sonidos de letras Consonantes: B 


In this worksheet, the parent/tutor shows the 
key picture (in the middle) and then has the 
students name the pictures around it aloud. 
Then the student should draw a line from the 
key picture to each picture that begins with 


the same as the key picture. 


El padre o tutor señala la imagen del centro 
y pide al pequeño nombrarla, luego le pide 
que nombre las otras que estan a su 
alrededor. El estudiante debe dibujar una 
línea uniendo la imagen del centro con 


todas las imágenes que comiencen con el 


mismo sonido. 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Letter Sounds-Consonants: C - Sonidos de letras Consonantes: C 


In this worksheet, the parent/tutor shows 
the key picture (in the middle) and then 
has the students name the pictures 
around it aloud. Then the student should 
draw a line from the key picture to each 
picture that begins with the same as the 


key picture. 


El padre o tutor señala la imagen del 
centro y pide al pequeño nombrarla, 
luego le pide que nombre las otras que 
están a su alrededor. El estudiante debe 
dibujar una línea uniendo la imagen del 


centro con todas las imágenes que 


comiencen con el mismo sonido. 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Letter Sounds-Consonants: D - Sonidos de letras Consonantes: D 


In this worksheet, the parent/tutor shows 
the key picture (in the middle) and then 
has the students name the pictures 
around it aloud. Then the student should 
draw a line from the key picture to each 
picture that begins with the same as the 


key picture. 


El padre o tutor senala la imagen del 
centro y pide al pequeno nombrarla, 
luego le pide que nombre las otras que 
están a su alrededor. El estudiante debe 
dibujar una línea uniendo la imagen del 


centro con todas las imágenes que 


comiencen con el mismo sonido. 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Letter Sounds-Consonants: F - Sonidos de letras Consonantes: F 


In this worksheet, the parent/tutor shows 
the key picture (in the middle) and then 
has the students name the pictures 
around it aloud. Then the student should 
draw a line from the key picture to each 
picture that begins with the same as the 


key picture. 


(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 


El padre o tutor senala la imagen del 
centro y pide al pequeno nombrarla, 
luego le pide que nombre las otras que 
están a su alrededor. El estudiante debe 
dibujar una línea uniendo la imagen del 
centro con todas las imágenes que 


comiencen con el mismo sonido. 
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Letter Sounds-Consonants: G - Sonidos de letras Consonantes: G 


In this worksheet, the parent/tutor shows 
the key picture (in the middle) and then 
has the students name the pictures 
around it aloud. Then the student should 
draw a line from the key picture to each 
picture that begins with the same as the 


key picture. 


El padre o tutor senala la imagen del 
centro y pide al pequeno nombrarla, 
luego le pide que nombre las otras que 
están a su alrededor. El estudiante debe 
dibujar una linea uniendo la imagen del 


centro con todas las imágenes que 


comiencen con el mismo sonido. 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Letter Sounds-Consonants: H- Sonidos de letras Consonantes: H 


In this worksheet, the parent/tutor shows 
the key picture (in the middle) and then 
has the students name the pictures 
around it aloud. Then the student should 
draw a line from the key picture to each 
picture that begins with the same as the 


key picture. 


El padre o tutor señala la imagen del 
centro y pide al pequeño nombrarla, 
luego le pide que nombre las otras que 
están a su alrededor. El estudiante debe 
dibujar una línea uniendo la imagen del 


centro con todas las imágenes que 


comiencen con el mismo sonido. 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Letter Sounds-Consonants: J - Sonidos de letras Consonantes: J 


In this worksheet, the parent/tutor shows 
the key picture (in the middle) and then 
has the students name the pictures 
around it aloud. Then the student should 
draw a line from the key picture to each 
picture that begins with the same as the 


key picture. 





0000000 








(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 


El padre o tutor señala la imagen del 
centro y pide al pequeño nombrarla, 
luego le pide que nombre las otras que 
están a su alrededor. El estudiante debe 
dibujar una línea uniendo la imagen del 


centro con todas las imágenes que 


comiencen con el mismo sonido. 
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Letter Sounds-Consonants: K - Sonidos de letras Consonantes: K 


In this worksheet, the parent/tutor shows 
the key picture (in the middle) and then 
has the students name the pictures 
around it aloud. Then the student should 
draw a line from the key picture to each 
picture that begins with the same as the 


key picture. 


El padre o tutor senala la imagen del 
centro y pide al pequeno nombrarla, 
luego le pide que nombre las otras que 
estan a su alrededor. El estudiante debe 
dibujar una línea uniendo la imagen del 
centro con todas las imágenes que 


comiencen con el mismo sonido. 





(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Letter Sounds-Consonants: M - Sonidos le letras Consonantes: M 


In this worksheet, the parent/tutor shows 
the key picture (in the middle) and then 
has the students name the pictures 
around it aloud. Then the student should 
draw a line from the key picture to each 
picture that begins with the same as the 


key picture. 








(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 





El padre o tutor senala la imagen del 
centro y pide al pequeño nombrarla, 
luego le pide que nombre las otras que 
están a su alrededor. El estudiante debe 
dibujar una línea uniendo la imagen del 
centro con todas las imágenes que 


comiencen con el mismo sonido. 





rA 
A AR y 
e uu x 
é LAG 
A 
v 
<] [> 
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Letter Sounds-Consonants: L - Sonidos le letras Consonantes: L 


In this worksheet, the parent/tutor shows 
the key picture (in the middle) and then 
has the students name the pictures 
around it aloud. Then the student should 
draw a line from the key picture to each 
picture that begins with the same as the 


key picture. 





El padre o tutor senala la imagen del 
centro y pide al pequeno nombrarla, 
luego le pide que nombre las otras que 
estan a su alrededor. El estudiante debe 
dibujar una línea uniendo la imagen del 
centro con todas las imágenes que 


comiencen con el mismo sonido. 


(Adapted from MiraCORE, 2006) 
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Online tools for aiding phonetical awareness 


In school, we use technology at least several times per week to assist our 
children with their learning. Technology is helpful when used with supervision. | 
recommend that if you have a tablet or computer at home, you invite your 


child to play these games and resources with your help. 
Websites: 
Reading Rockets and Colorin Colorado. 


These are two resources for parents interested in learning more about how to 
help their children succeed in school. Reading Rockets is focused on literacy, 


and Colorin Colorado in Bilingual Education. 


https://www.colorincolorado.org/ 


https://www.readingrockets.org/ 


Resources that include video and interactive resources: 
Starfall 


Starfall is a website designed to teach essential English reading and writing 
Skills. It requires a subscription, but it has one of the best reputations of all the 


English literacy learning websites. 


https://www.starfall.com/ 
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ABCya 


ABCya Is a website with educational games for school-aged children grades K 
through 6. This site is partially free, but schools in Virginia tend to subscribe 
students starting in Kindergarten. You can ask your school if your child has a 


subscription. 
httos://www.abcya.com 


https: //www.abcya.com/games/alphabet matching game 


Free Online Games focused on Developing Phonetical Awareness and Letter 


Recognition: 
Clifford: Phonics Games 
http://teacher.scholastic.com/clifford] /flash/phonics/index.htm 
Education.com Sounding out words: 


No registration required, compatible with laptops that have “Flash Player” 


installed. Requires sign-in with an email. But it’s mostly free. 
https://www  .educalion.com/game/bumper-cars/. 
Professor Garfield: Sound Recognition Games: 


No registration required, compatible with laptops that have “Flash Player” 


installed: 
http://www .professorgarfield.ora/Phonemics/greenhovse/greenhovse.html 
Sesame Street: Letter Games 


No subscription is required. This website provides multiple games that include 


Skill, counting and letter recognition interactive games. 
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httos://www.sesamestreet.or ameseid-25654 
Turtle Diary: 


No subscription is required. Compatible with laptops that have "Flash Player" 


installed 


https://www.turtlediary.com/qgame /identify-object-with-phonics.html 





Herramientas de Internet para ayudar a la conciencia 
fonetica 


En la escuela, utilizamos la tecnologia al menos varias veces por semana 
para ayudar a nuestros niños con su aprendizaje. La tecnologia es util cuando 
se Usa con supervisión. Le recomiendo que si tiene una tablet o computadora 


en casa, invite a su hijo a jugar estos juegos y recursos con su ayuda. 
Sitios web: 
Reading Rockets y Colorin Colorado. 


Estos son dos recursos para padres interesados en aprender más sobre cómo 
ayudar a sus hijos a tener éxito en la escuela. Reading Rockets se centra en la 


alfabetización y Colorín Colorado en la educación bilingue. 
Recursos que incluyen videos y recursos interactivos: 
Starfall 


Starfall es un sitio web disenado para ensenar habilidades esenciales de lectura 
y escritura en ingles. Requiere una suscripcion, pero tiene una de las mejores 


reputaciones de todos los sitios web de aprendizaje de alfabetización en inglés. 


https://www.starfall.com/ 
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ABCya 


ABCya es un sitio web con juegos educativos para niños en edad escolar 
desde Kindegarten hasta 6. Este sitio es parcialmente gratuito, pero las escuelas 
en Virginia tienden a suscribir a estudiantes que comienzan en Kindergarten. 


Puede preguntar a su escuela si su hijo tiene una suscripción. 
https://www.abcya.com 


https://www.abcya.com/games/alphabet matching game 


Juegos en línea gratuitos enfocados en el desarrollo de la conciencia fonética 


y el reconocimiento de letras: 

Clifford: juegos fonéticos 

http://teacher.scholastic.com/clitfford 1 /flash/phonics/Index.htm 
Education.com Pronunciando palabras: 


No se requiere registro, compatible con laptops que tengan instalado "Flash 
Player". Requiere iniciar sesión con un correo electrónico. Pero en su mayoria es 


gratis. 
https://www.education.com/game/bumper-cars/. 
Profesor Garfield: Juegos de reconocimiento de sonido: 


No se requiere registro, compatible con computadoras portátiles que tienen 


"Hash Player" instalado: 


http://www.professorgarfield.org/Phonemics/greenhouse/greenhouse.html 


Sesame Street: Juegos de letras 
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No se requiere suscripcion. Este sitio web ofrece multiples juegos que incluyen 


juegos interactivos de habilidad, conteo y reconocimiento de letras. 
https://www.sesamestreet.org/games*id-25654 


Turtle Diaries: 


No se requiere suscripción. Compatible con laptops que tengan instalado "Flash 


Player’ https://www.turtlediary.com/game/identify-object-with-phonics.html 
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Word Study: How to 


In this part of the handbook, we will learn briefly how “word study” works. 
Because our focus Is working with children who are just starting to familiarize 
themselves with letters, we will start with picture sorts. This will helo the child 
understand how sorting works. These instructions and sorts are adapted trom 


Bear et al. (2008). 


A. Concept sorts: According to Bear et al. (2008), concept sorts help children 
organize their thoughts, concepts and vocabulary. They also helo them to 


practice the sorting procedure. 


Concept sorts consists of grouping the same type of items, such as animals, 


colors, food, body parts, etc., into “columns”. 


1. Demonstrate: The adult will organize the column headers and then choose 
one of the sort picture cards in the pile. Say the word, then, locate the word 
under the header it belongs. Explain which sort it corresponds with: For example: 


"This is the picture of a pig, a pig is an animal. If goes here." 
2. Sort: Let the child sort some picture cards with help. 


3. Check: After the sort is done, either independently by the child or together, 
gently correct any mistakes. For example: "What if we look at these pictures?” 


Say the name and decide where in the sort they belong. 


4. Reflect: Pick up and re-start. Repeat the sort trying to let the child be more 


independent. Talk about how the pictures of each sort are somewhat the same. 
(Adapted from Bear et al., 2008) 


You can watch the video "Sorting Pictures into Categories: 5-year-old Kindergarten" 


https://youtu.be/7xaqyjoaWX q to see how a child uses thinking to sort pictures. 


Dé 


Concept Sorts: 
(Adapted from Picard et al., 2017) 


Body parts 
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Estudio de palabras: cómo hacerlo 


En esta parte del manual, aprenderemos brevemente cómo funciona el 
“estudio de palabras o Word Study”. Debido a que nuestro enfoque es trabajar 
con niños que recién están comenzando a familiarizarse con las letras, 
comenzaremos con clasificación de imágenes. Esto ayudará al niño a 
comprender cómo funciona la clasificación. Estas instrucciones y lecciones 


están adaptadas de Bear et al. (2008). 


A. Clasificación de conceptos: Según Bear et al. (2008), las clasificaciones de 
conceptos ayudan a los niños a organizar sus pensamientos, conceptos y 


vocabulario. También les ayudan a practicar el procedimiento de clasificación. 


Las clasificaciones de conceptos consisten en agrupar el mismo tipo de 
elementos, como animales, colores, comida, partes del cuerpo, etc., en 


“columnas”. 


1. Demuestre: El adulto organizará los encabezados de las columnas y luego 
elegirá una de las tarjetas con imágenes de clasificación de la pila. Diga la 
palabra, luego ubique la carta debajo del encabezado al que pertenece. 
Explique a qué tipo corresponde: Por ejemplo: “Esta es la imagen de un puerco, 


un puerco es un animal. Va aqui". 


2. Clasificar: Deje que el niño o la niña clasifique algunas tarjetas con imágenes 


con ayuda. 


3. Verificar: Después de que el niño o la niña haya terminado de clasificar, ya 
sea de forma independiente o juntos, corrija con cuidado cualquier error. Por 
ejemplo: "¿Qué pasa si miramos estas imagenes?" Diga el nombre y decida a 


qué categoría pertenecen. 


4. Reflexionar: Retire las cartas, mézclelas y vuelva a empezar. Repita la 
clasificación tratando de que el niño sea más independiente. Hable sobre 


cómo las imágenes de cada tipo son algo iguales. 


(Adaptado de Bear et al., 2008) 
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B. Beginning Sound Sorts 


When the child starts learning letters’ names and sounds, it is beneficial to start 
with two sorts at a time. Then, only four to five sounds should be practiced per 


session, but daily reviews are useful for letter-sound identification practice. 


1. Demonstrate: The adult will organize the column headers and then choose 
one of the word cards on the pile. Say the word, then locate the word under the 
header it belongs, explain which sound corresponds: For example: “This card is 


pig, pig begins with a "p" sound". 


2. Sort: Let the child sort some words with help. Let mistakes go without pointing 


at them to begin with. 


3. Check: After the sort is done together, or by the child independently, correct 
nicely. For example: "What if we look at these pictures?" Say the name and 


relocate. 


4. Reflect: Repeat the sort trying to let the child be more independent. Talk 


about how the sounds in the pictures of each sort are the same. 
Example Videos: 


You can watch the video "Video 7: Word Study: Introduce the Sort" 


https://youtu.be/CXC2dsTfp/7Q to see how beginning sound sorts work. 


You can watch the video "Picture sort teaching beginning sounds" 


https://youtu.be/DL9G-uclgWA to see how beginning sound swords work. 
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Basic beginning sound sorts: 





(Adapted from Bear et al., 2008) 
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Se NE 
: A 
T 


AA X | 
Q MS pio e 





(Adapted from Bear et al., 2008) 


Sight Words: How to: 


Sight words are usually taught by the end of Kindergarten. However, there are 


advantages of playing games with young children and high-frequency words like these. 


Sight words are words that have been identified to be used a lot in the English 
language. When children have been immersed in the world of literacy for long enough, 
there will be a chance that they will receive a list of sight words from school. These words 
are better presented in context, this means, in books. Still, it is beneficial if the parents to 
involve themselves and make this experience fun and enjoyable for young learners. It 
has been noted that high-frequency words are necessary to learn in this “mnemonic” 


way because they often present an irregular spelling. 


The first step is to help your child understand how the word is read. 
The second step is to introduce or play with groups of words at a time. For example, the 
first ten, then ten more and so forth. 
Repetition is ideal for sight words, but we must get creative to make the learning 
experience more engaging to our children. Therefore, with the word-cards, make up 


games such as “Memory,” “Go fish,” or “Old maid.” 


Memory: For the Memory game, you need two copies of each word. Face down, 
mix all the pairs (remember to include only groups of ten at a time), Then have the child 


find the pairs. This will work better if the cards are organized in rows. 


Go fish: this game requires two copies of each word. Give each student six 
“cards.” The first player asks: "do you have the word “at”?” and if the other person does 
not have it, he says, “go fish,” making the initial player grab one card from the pile. If the 


player gets what they need, they keep playing until it's the next payer turn. 


Old Maid: In the game “Old maid,” you will need an extra card. The objective of 
the game is to make pairs and discard the cards, but whoever ends with the “Old maid” 


loses the game. 


Sight words for practice (First F 


Word in English 


away 


Can 
come 


orty) 


Translation 
to Spanish 


un/una 


lejos 


grande 


azul 


puede 


venga 


"Hispanized" 
pronunciation 


di 
O 
NO 


end 


ouel 


o 
C 


ken 


kam 


funny 


abajo 


encontrar 


oara 


gracioso 


vaya 


ayuda 


AQUI 


< 
O 


E 


daun 


fain 


fowr 


—H 
O 
=) 
x< 
o 
O 


Q 
O 
C 


gelp 


gir 











en 


ES 


CSO 


salta 


pequeno 


mire 


haga 


yO 


= 


(D 
—- 


C^ 
ON 


YOM Pp 


—X 
(D 
E 


melik 


3 


E A 


m 


- 
> 3 
< < 


3 


< O. c 53 
= = 


O 


jugar 


el/la 


tres 


(ox 
N 


mal 


sed 


A, 


Cri 





w 
ve 


Palabras reconocibles a simple vista, como estudiarlas: 


Las palabras “reconocibles a la vista” generalmente se ensenan al final 
del Kindergarten y en inglés. Sin embargo, hay ventajas de jugar con ninos 


pequeños y palabras de uso frecuente como estas. 


Las palabras “reconocibles a la vista” o sight words son palabras que se 
han identificado como palabras que se usan mucho en el idioma inglés. 
Cuando los niños hayan estado inmersos en el mundo de la alfabetización 
durante el tiempo suficiente, habrá una posibilidad de que reciban una lista de 
“palabras reconocibles a la vista” o sight words de la escuela. Estas palabras se 
presentan mejor en contexto, es decir, en libros. Aún así, es beneficioso que los 
padres se involucren y hagan que esta experiencia sea divertida y placentera 
para los niños pequeños. Se ha observado que las palabras de alta frecuencia 
son necesarias para aprender de esta forma “mnemotécnica” porque a 


menudo presentan una ortografia irregular de lo normal en inglés. 


El primer paso es ayudar a su hijo a comprender cómo se lee la palabra. El 
segundo paso es presentar o jugar con grupos de palabras a la vez. Por 


ejemplo, los primeros diez, luego diez más y así sucesivamente. 


La repetición es ideal para las palabras reconocibles a la vista, pero 
debemos ser creativos para que la experiencia de aprendizaje sea más 
atractiva para nuestros hijos. Por lo tanto, con las tarjetas de palabras, invente 


juegos como "Memory", Go fish" o "Old maid”. 


Memoria: para el juego de memoria, necesita dos copias de cada 
palabra en cartas. Boca abajo, mezcle todos los pares (recuerde incluir solo 
grupos de diez a la vez). Luego haga que el niño encuentre los pares. Esto 


funcionará mejor si las tarjetas están organizadas en filas. 
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Ve a pescar / Go Fish!: este juego requiere dos copias de cada palabra. 
Entregue a cada alumno seis "tarjetas". El primer jugador pregunta: "¿tienes la 
palabra” in "2" y sila otra persona no la tiene, dice, "ve a pescar”, haciendo que 
el jugador inicial tome una carta de la pila. Si el jugador obtiene lo que necesita, 


sigue jugando hasta que es el turno del siguiente jugador. 


Old Maid: en el juego Old maid, necesitará una carta de juego adicional 
que sea igual a las cartas de palabras por atrás excepto que por dentro tendrá 
una señora o Old Maid. El objetivo del juego es hacer parejas y descartar las 


cartas, pero quien termine con la carta adicional Old Maid pierde el juego. 


Las Palabras a la vista para practicar (primeras cuarenta). Están 
traducidas y con una “Pronunciación Hispanizada” para ayudarles a los padres 


que lo necesitan. Refiérase a la página 59. 


Chapter Five: Conclusion 


When English learners arrive to Kindergarten in Virginia schools, they encounter a 
monolingual, entirely English language environment. For many immigrant families that speak 
Spanish at home, it becomes a crucial time in which often children start speaking more English 
and new challenges are confronted as a family. ELs require an adaptation period to adjust to the 
school's new routines and, sometimes, to almost a completely new culture. Furthermore, they 
require support from both their teachers and their parents to succeed in the beginning of a lifelong 
literacy learning process. Studies have shown that early screening and intervention are essential 
to prevent gaps in EL children's literacy development (Siegel, 2018). Therefore, schools do 
provide screeners and intervention at each grade level. Nevertheless, from what I have observed, 
there 1s little connection from school to home that informs the parents of what type of intervention 
the teacher or specialist is working on with each student. ELs parents often trust that the school 1s 
doing its corresponding job and providing children with what they need. 

Consequently, this project intends to provide a set of resources to involve ELs' parents and 
tutors in the process of early reading intervention. It would be of great benefit if parents of EL 
students participated in their children's learning process by gaining knowledge and practical 
strategies on how to support children in these early stages of their educational process. Therefore, 
this project's product was designed to serve parents with some ideas that they could use at home 
and better understand what is expected from their children in their early reading stages. 

Early reading intervention is a complex and systematic process, which requires teachers 
and school staff to take courses to be able to use appropriately in school. The goal of the 


handbook is to familiarize parents and tutors with some of the activities utilized at school during 
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early reading intervention. When creating the handbook, I focused only on the first stage of 
learning how to read, which is known as Emergent. Focusing only on this stage presented some 
challenges because there are multiple activities that could be used. It implied for me a need to be 
mindful and use my knowledge and research to choose which activities could be worked on at 
home. Another challenge that I had to work through was the awareness that some of the parents 
that might use the handbook know little English. Therefore, I felt the need to translate and use 
empiric knowledge to provide a step-by-step guide for these parents on each page of the 
handbook. 

Moreover, it was very relevant for me having the chance of selecting the materials that 
renowned authors have designed, however, giving them a twist that would make the activities 
more culturally appropriate for the Hispanic families in my school. I noticed that in regular 
emergent readers resources, there are pictures of items that might not be familiar to the cultural 
background of my ELs because they belong almost exclusively to the American culture. 
Examples of this include pies, baseball equipment, football equipment, etc. I hope the 
modifications I made actually serve my families to feel that what they see in the worksheets as 
something familiar and relatable. 

Correspondingly, in the handbook, I provide a set of strategies that will encourage parents 
to expose EL children to rhymes and songs in English, which are a starting point for early literacy 
and contact with genuine text (Brisk & Harrington, 2000). I added some rhymes in Spanish as 
well. Also, in case the parents speak little English, I chose online resources that I expect can 
provide the parents with an alternative, so they can expose their young children to more English 


literacy at home. 
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When my EL parents receive the handbook, I have the expectation that they will continue 
to gain a greater understanding of the importance of support at home along with the different 
activities and resources they can use at home with the larger goal of guaranteeing a successful 
learning process in their bilingual children. I hope that during these difficult times, with school 
closures, and partial school closures, ELs parents see this handbook as a practical guide to help 
their young children learn at home. 

I think that in the future, having a workshop for EL parents and tutors would be a further 
step on how to help their children during their different stages of reading. This handbook is an 
effort to begin building a community that comes together to help our vulnerable families. I 
believe that as EL instructors, it is our larger mission to help bridge gaps and social inequality by 
making education accessible to ELs and their families. By working on this project, I hope to 
contribute to a reduction of ELs that qualify as at risk of low literacy levels. Further research 


would be beneficial to aid immigrant families of ELs to provide literacy support from home. 
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